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ON THE COveR: The fireboard ‘The Landing of 
the Pilgrims”’ is a fanciful depiction of the 
first meeting of the Plymouth colonists and 
Native Americans. OVERPRINT: This pouch, 
made by the Pawtucket people of north- 
eastern Massachusetts, ca. 1650, is one of the 
very few Native American objects from this 
early period to survive. Both items are on dis- 
play in the new ‘‘We Claim These Shores’’ 
exhibit opening April 16. 
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SENATOR KENNEDY VISITS MUSEUM TO REVIEW PRO 


SALEM ARMORY PROJECT 


Last November 4, Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy visited the Peabody Museum 
and the Salem Armory, site of the new 
National Park Service Visitors’ Center 
scheduled to open in September 1992. 
Kennedy was influential in securing 
$5.4 million in federal funds allocated 
for the project. 

Members of the Salem Partner- 
ship, the Salem City Council, and the 
trustees and staffs of the Peabody 
Museum and the Essex Institute joined 
Kennedy at a reception in East India 
Marine Hall. Museum Educator Daisy 
Nell led children from the Phoenix 
School, who created the mural on the 
Armory’s Essex Street door, in a nautical 
song to greet the senator. Board 
President Richard Wheatland thanked 
Senator Kennedy and his staff, as well as 
Senator John Kerry and Congressmen 
Nicholas Mavroules and Chester Atkins, 
for the tremendous effort they mounted 
on Salem’s behalf when the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee cut the project 
from the federal budget last summer. 

The reception was followed by a 
tour of the Armory Drill Shed where out- 
lines of the proposed design were paint- 
ed on the floor. Since 1985, the Peabody 
Museum of Salem and the Essex Institute 
have worked to secure a constructive 
resolution to the fate of the Armory, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1982. In 
1989 the museums formed Museum Co- 
operative, Inc., to work with city and 
state officials as the developer of the site. 
The need of the National Park Service 
for a new Visitors’ Center was pinpoint- 
ed and quickly recognized as an ideal 
use for a portion of the space. 

The new Visitors’ Center will be 
constructed in the Armory’s former drill 
shed; $3.1 million of the total $5.4 mil- 
lion appropriation has been designated 
for that project, with the remainder to 
be used for other National Maritime 
Historic Site projects. The Visitors’ Cen- 
ter will be accessible from New Liberty 
Street directly across from the East India 
Square parking garage. It will include a 
200-seat auditorium, administered by 
the Park Service, but available for use 


by the entire community. RS 
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Salem museum and city officials, includ- 
ing Peabody Museum Board President 
Richard Wheatland II (background, left), 
show Senator Kennedy the former drill 
shed of the Salem Armory and the in- 
terior shell of the Head House on Essex 
Street, buildings that are part of the 
Museum Cooperative’s development 
project that recently received federal 
funding. 


WORK PROGRESSES ON 
NATIVE AMERICAN 
STORAGE IMPROVEMENTS 
PROJECT 


In August 1991, a $1 million project 
was begun to renovate three of the 
Peabody Museum’s storage areas for the 
Native American collections. During the 
fall, plans and specifications for the ren- 
ovations were drawn up by Schwartz/ 
Silver Architects and Mead Consulting, 
project managers. In November the 
contract to proceed was awarded to 
Connolly Brothers of Beverly, who 
began work on the first phase, the Block 
House, in early December. The Block 
House is adjacent to the Oriental 
Garden and had been used to store 
exhibit cases, building materials, ship- 
ping crates, and the like. 

Plans call for the contractor to 
complete the new roof of the Block 
House, renovate the interior, and install 


GRESS ON 





LUCINDA WILKINS 


new lighting, security, and climate con- 
trol systems by March 1992. An indus- 
trial-grade cantilever rack system will be 
installed to hold the museum’s collec- 
tion of Native American smallcraft, con- 
sisting of bark and log canoes and skin 
kayaks, which will be moved in as soon 
as the weather settles in the spring. 

The second phase, the renova- 
tion of the East India Marine Hall base- 
ment, begins in February 1992. This 
area is currently substandard and used 
to house the Archaeology Department's 
collections. Work will start with the 
installation of a small elevator (dumb- 
waiter) to facilitate access between the 
basement and first floor, with total reno- 
vation continuing through the summer. 

Collections management work is 
currently under way to prepare the 
approximately 16,000 Native American 
archaeological artifacts to be moved to 
temporary storage areas. The entire col- 
lection is being inventoried and cata- 
logue data is being updated and entered 
into a computerized database. io 
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ORIENTAL GARDEN TO BE ADDED TO MUSEUM'S 
SPECIAL GUIDED TOUR OPTIONS 


In May 1992, the Peabody Museum will 
join with three other historic sites in 
Salem in offering to the public a special 
interpreted group tour option, “Museum 
Gardens of Salem.” The Oriental Gar- 
den and associated themes in the adja- 
cent Asian Export Art wing are the focus 
of the 45-minute guided tour at the 
Peabody. Also featured in the tour pack- 
age are interpretations of seasonal gar- 
dens at the Essex Institute — the Federal 
period garden or Ropes Mansion gar- 
den—the 18th-century garden at the 
Salem Maritime National Historic Site, 
and the colonial revival gardens at the 
House of Seven Gables. Susan Burgess, 
functions manager at the Peabody, ex- 
pects the new tour offering to have wide 


New interpreted tours 
of the museum’s 
Oriental Garden will | 
encompass the Yingde ra 
stones, given to the 
museum in 1988 as a 
token of friendship : 
between the people of Ipggm | 
Guangdong province in 
China and the citizens 
of Massachusetts. The 
stones rise from a bed 
of Japanese spurge. 


appeal especially to garden clubs, his- 
torical and horticultural societies, and 
cultural organizations throughout New 
England who sponsor day trips. 
“Museum Gardens of Salem” 
joins three other hour-long guided tour 
options currently available to adult and 
school/youth groups at the Peabody 
Museum: History and Highlights at the 
Peabody, Maritime New England, and 
Asian Export Art. Special interpreters 
drawn from the museum’s docent staff 
expect to begin training for the new tour 
offering in late March. The garden tour 
package will be available only from 
mid-May through October; reservations 
will be handled by the museum’s edu- 
cation department. dr 





THIS YEAR’S GALA THEME IS MAGNIFICENT VOYAGERS 


The Peabody Museum of Salem will 
hold its Fifth Annual Gala on April 25 in 
historic East India Marine Hall and sur- 
rounding galleries. Veteran party host 
Carl Crossman is once again chairing 
the Gala, whose theme this year is 
Magnificent Voyagers. As with last year’s 
Gala, tables will be named after adven- 
turous members of the East India Marine 
Society—this year, the second genera- 
tion—and it is hoped that party-goers 
will add color and intrigue to the event 
by dressing in garb worn by Society 
members after they returned from their 
voyages to the South Pacific and be- 
yond. Last year’s costume parade was a 
highlight of the evening. 


A silent auction will take place 
during both cocktails and dinner, featur- 
ing such diverse items as weekend trips, 
baseball tickets, antiques, and dinners. 
Shelagh Schylling of Essex is chairing 
the Auction Committee. Donations are 
always welcome; please contact the 
museum if you have items of interest. 

Guests will be entertained by 
Reid Jorgenson and his orchestra and 
dinner will be catered by A Standing 
Ovation. 

Last year’s Gala was a true family 
affair, with guests of all ages attending. 
We hope you can gather together all 
your relatives and join us for a memo- 
rable evening. + 
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ETHNOLOGY DEPARTMENT 
VOLUNTEER RETIRES 
AFTER ELEVEN YEARS 


On October 24, 1991, staff and volun- 
teers of the Ethnology Department host- 
ed a reception for retiring volunteer 
Harold Willard of Marblehead. Willard 
had been actively involved with the 
museum since September 1980, pho- 
tographing, cataloguing, and storing 
artifacts for the Ethnology Department. 
Director Peter Fetchko, noting Willard’s 
loyalty to the Peabody, presented him 
with a necktie depicting Kukuilimoku, 
the Hawaiian god housed in East Hall, 
as a lasting reminder of the department 
he had served so well. Willard’s enthu- 
siasm for the museum is clearly infec- 
tious; his son Stephen joined the muse- 
um’s expanding volunteer family this 
fall, devoting many hours to restoring 
Bessie, the Stonehorse Jr. featured in the 
museum’s new “Sailing for Pleasure” 
exhibit. t 


SPECIAL DONOR TAX 
PROVISION EXTENDED FOR 
SIX MONTHS 


In November 1991, Congress voted to 
extend for six months only, until July 1, 
1992, a special 1991 tax provision 
allowing donors to deduct the full mar- 
ket value of objects and artwork donated 
to museums and libraries. This special 
tax provision presents museums with a 
valuable opportunity to acquire art and 
artifacts for the benefit and enjoyment of 
future generations of visitors and scholars. 
In the years just prior to 1991, when the 
provision first went into effect, gifts-in-kind 
to museums had dropped dramatically. 
Because of this extension, the full 
market value of all artifacts, books, and 
works of art donated to the Peabody 
Museum of Salem through June 30, 
1992, are deductible against income. 
(Items given as bequests are exempt 
from estate taxes.) Potential donors to 
the museum with questions about details 
of the special tax provision should con- 
tact their tax advisors. + 
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PACIFIC VOYAGES 
OF EXPLORATION: 








By Daniel Finamore 


In August 1768, Captain James Cook set 
sail from Plymouth, England, on a major 
voyage of scientific investigation to the 
Pacific Ocean. Although it encompass- 
es more than one-third of the earth’s 
surface, to European sailors the ocean 
was mysterious and little known, the 
source of much speculation, legend, 
and frightful lore, little of which had any 
basis in fact. Knowledge gained on ear- 
lier voyages, such as those of Magellan, 
Drake, and the Spanish treasure 
galleons, had been shrouded in secrecy 
in order to protect potentially lucrative 
trade monopolies. 

But when Captain Cook rounded 
Cape Horn with his well-provisioned 
ship Endeavor, its hold specifically 
designed to store botanical and zoolog- 
ical specimens and its crew including 
an astronomer, three naturalists, and 
two artists, a new era of scientific 
enquiry began. Between the time Cook 
set sail and 1843, more than twenty 
other major government-sponsored voy- 
ages to the Pacific departed England, 
France, Russia, and the United States for 
the purposes of exploration and scientif- 
ic Curiosity. 
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ABOVE: These native Alaskans were drawn 
by the French artist Louis Choris on an 
official Russian voyage of exploration 
around the North Pacific from 1815-18. 
BELOW: This print shows the Astrolabe 
and Zélée commanded by Dumont 
d’Urville on the French exploratory expe- 
dition of 1837-40 trapped at low tide in 
Torres Strait, between Australia and New 
Guinea. The original painting is in the 
museum’s permanent collection and 
hangs behind the admissions desk. 


Some of the most lasting contri- 
butions from these voyages were illus- 
trations of the wondrous variety of 
nature and the incidents that artists 
aboard these exploring vessels wit- 
nessed: the first contact with Pacific 
islanders, a newly discovered animal 
species, and even the wreck of one of 
their own vessels. These often dramatic 
images are the core of the new exhibit 
opening at the Peabody Museum on 
May 28 in the Gallery of Maritime Arts: 
“Pacific Voyages of Exploration: Prints 
from the Age of Enlightenment and 
Discovery.” 

The prints are largely from the 
collection of Donald Angus, honorary 
research fellow in oceanic prints and 
long-standing patron of the museum. A 
native of Hawaii, Angus has studied the 


history of the Pacific and collected early 
drawings and prints since the 1920s. 
Many of Angus’s prints have found their 
way to the Peabody over the last thirty 
years, but the greatest number, includ- 
ing many sets of the most important 
voyages in the exhibit, have arrived 
more recently. Prints in the museum 
from Angus’s collection number more 
than 10,000. 

The vivid illustrations of Cook’s 
explorations and discoveries enthralled 
all Europe and America and had a radi- 
cal influence upon neo-classical ideals 
prevalent in all realms of intellectual 
life, but particularly in sciences and the 
arts. The broad array of Pacific landfalls 
made by Cook alone during his three 
voyages range from the arctic wilder- 
ness of Kamchatka to the tropical par- 
adise of Tahiti and the islands of 
Hawai'i, where he was eventually 
killed. At each stop, new plant and ani- 
mal species were identified and ethnic 
and linguistic observations recorded; a 
new recognition of the diversity of life 
on earth was born. 

The works in the exhibition were 
produced by a variety of printing tech- 
niques. Those from earlier voyages, 
including Cook's, are engravings, where 
an image is scratched into a polished 
copper plate that is then rubbed with 
ink. The ink is retained in the scratched 
areas and is transferred to paper when 
placed in a press. Color was then some- 
times applied to the printed image with 
a brush. Many of the illustrations of 
French voyages are lithographs. In this 
form of printing, the image is carved 
into stone to transfer the ink onto the 
paper. Each color is applied on a differ- 
ent stone surface. The resulting image 
contains much softer lines and needs no 
separate application of color. The “Paci- 
fic Voyages” exhibit also includes a few 
highlights of original artwork, rare paint- 
ings, and sketches from participants on 
the voyages, which serve to illustrate 
some of the interesting ways in which 
eyewitness records of actual events 
were visually translated by artists back 
home for an audience whose imagina- 
tion was already being stretched to 
unthought-of limits. 

Daniel Finamore, an associate curator in the 
museum's Maritime History Department, is 


working with Donald Angus on the “Pacific 
Voyages” exhibit. 
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“We Claim 
These Shores” 


opens on April 16, 1992. In this new exhibit 
the museum addresses issues raised by the 
Columbus quincentenary and the 
tercentenary of the Salem Witch Trials. 
The exhibit hopes to provide visitors with a 
balanced and historically accurate overview 
of the complex interaction between peoples 
of two radically different cultures as it 
played out over two centuries, with 
particular emphasis on the 1600s. 
The story that follows 
provides historical background to the 
LISS upcoming exhibit. 
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"We Claim These Shores," 
which is located on the 
second floor of the Dodge 
Wing, will run until 
January 15, 1993. 

During its nine-month 
life, it will be the focus 
of a major lecture series 
in late spring and a 
weekend symposium in 
September and will be 
supported by specially 
developed school classes, 


family programs, and 





adult tours. 
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By Dr. Jeffrey P. Brain and John R. Grimes 





he European arrival in the new world came as a slow-mov- 
ing wave, breaking on the American shore at different 
times, in different places, and with different effect. Within 
just a few years of Columbus’s 1492 landfall in the Carib- 
bean, John Cabot explored these northern shores, setting 
the stage for subsequent and ever more frequent voyages 
by others. 

One of the most striking early narratives is that of 
Giovanni da Verrazano, who set out from Europe in 1524 
with a French commission to explore the new continent 
and look for a new route to Asia. His manuscript narrative 
is the earliest known first-hand description of the peoples 
and lands along the Atlantic coast. In it, he decribes with 
amazing detail and humanitarianism his experiences along 
the coast of what is now Massachusetts. Of the people, he 
says that 

“They are the most beautiful and have the most civil 

customs that we have encountered on this voyage 

.... Their women are... very gracious, of attrac- 

tive manner and pleasant appearance . . .” 

He also notes that they 
"prized .. . little bells, blue crystals, and other trin- 
kets to put in the ear or around the neck. They did 
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not appreciate cloth of silk and gold . . . the same 

was true for metals like steel and iron... mirrors... . 

they would look at them quickly and then refuse 

them, laughing. . .” 

Within a few decades, European fishing and whal- 
ing vessels were attracted to the rich fishing and whaling 
grounds off this coast. Eventually, these fishermen found it 
advantageous to establish temporary stations for processing 
their catch. 

These temporary establishments expanded opportu- 
nities for contact and trade with Native Americans. In 
exchange for furs, natives obtained beads and bells, cloth, 
and especially copper, often as kettles used for cooking 
and cut up to make arrow points, knives, and rolled copper 
beads, replacing traditional forms. 

By 1602, the influence of this trade was so consider- 
able that the English Captain Gosnold reported that six 
Indians ina 

“shallop with mast and saile, an iron 

grapple, and a kettle of copper, came boldly 

aboard us, one of them apparelled with a 

wast-coat and breeches of black serdge, made‘after 

our sea-fashion, hose and shoes on his feet.” 


“Landing of the Pilgrims,” a fanciful fireboard commissioned by the 
East India Marine Society in 1825, depicts Native Americans watch- 
ing Englishmen tie up to Plymouth Rock. Lower Lert: The much earlier 
seal of the Massachusetts Bay Company (1629-84) features a Native 
American saying, “Come over and help us,” an exhortation based on 
the Bible (Acts 16:ix) that graphically adds divine blessing to the 
English colonizing enterprise. Both these images are shown in the 
new exhibit. 


In April 1607 Jamestown was founded in Virginia. A 
few months later, two English ships also arrived at Saga- 
dahoc Bay, at the mouth of the Kennebec River in present- 
day Maine, and planted a small colony there. The settlers 
were guided by a native taken prisoner on an earlier voy- 
age. The ensuing severe winter and the loss of financial 
backing, among other factors, led to the abandonment of 
the Sagadahoc settlement in the spring of 1608. 

Interest in establishing a colony in New England 
was kept alive, however, by such narratives as John Smith’s 
1614 account of a voyage along the northern Atlantic 
coast. In it, he used, for the first time, the term New 
England. Smith reported, 

”The Countrie of the Massachusets, is the Paradise 

of all those parts: for, heere are many Iles all planted 

with corne; groves, mulberries, salvage gardens, and 
good harbors: the Coast is for the most part, high 
clayie sandie cliffs. The Sea Coast as you passe, 
shewes you all along large corne fields, and great 
troupes of well proportioned people.” 
Such passages doubtless attracted the attention of the 
Pilgrims, who arrived at Plymouth in 1620 and established 
what would become the first permanent European settle- 
ment in Smith’s “New England.” 

The course of the European settlement of New 
England might have taken a much less successful course 
but for one factor: disease, introduced by Europeans to 
non-immune native populations even before the Pilgrims 
set foot on the Massachusetts shore. These diseases, which 
remain unidentified, spread rapidly from village to village, 
leaving entire communities dead. 

On a visit to the interior in 1621, Edward Winslow 
of Plymouth descibes the people as 

”...not many, being dead and abundantly wasted 

in the late great mortalitie which fell in al 

these parts aboute three years before the coming 

of the English, wherin thousands of them dyed; 

they not being able to burie one another, ther 

sculs and bones were found in many places lying 

still above the ground, where their houses and 

dwellings had been; a very sad spectackle to 
behould.” 
In southern New England, during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, it is estimated that a series of these epi- 
demics killed nine out of ten Native Americans. 

Such population loss prepared the way, in the 
grimmest possible manner, for European settlement. This 
effect was intensified by another event: the death, in 1619, 
of Nanepashemet, the leader of the Pawtucket peoples 
who lived in the area north of the Charles River to at least 
Cape Ann. Upon his death Nanepashemet’s political 
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colonists as the Squaw Sachem, and three young sons, 
known as George, John, and James. Thus, the area was 
left not only decimated, but politically fragmented, putting 
up little resistance to English colonization. 

Once European settlement in New England had 
begun, contacts with Native Americans intensified. New 
colonies called plantations were established at Wes- 
sagusset (Weymouth), Nantasket, and Passonagessit (Mount 
Wollaston in Quincy) between 1622 and 1625. Beaver 


SALEM IN 1992: The Message of Milestones in History 


Nineteen ninety-two is the ter- 
centenary of the Salem Witch 
Trials as well as the quincente- 
nary of Columbus’s first landfall in 
North America. Locally, there has 
been a widespread searching of 
soul for the meaning of both 
anniversaries. 

One hundred years ago, cel- 
ebrations across America and 
right here in Salem extolled the 
heroic character of Columbus, the 
manifest destiny of the arrival of 
civilization to the American shore, 
the natural, essential evolution of 
humanity as exemplified by our 
own republic. 


Today, we are more circum- 
spect in our thinking and ambiva- 
lent in our emotions. We recog- 
nize that, for Americans of non- 
native ancestry, the Columbus 
anniversary evokes feelings of 
gratitude that their forebears 
found new lives here, often escap- 
ing persecution and abject pover- 
ty elsewhere. At the same time, 
we see more clearly now than 
ever before the cost of the 
European arrival in the Americas, 
a cost measured in lives, in dis- 
ease, in warfare, in the extinction 
of language and culture, in the 
loss of identity. 
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LeFT: This royal charter from King James, 
dated 1628-29 and on loan to the exhibit 
from the Salem Atheneum, granted the 
Massachusetts Bay Company all land 
between the Merrimack and Charles 
rivers, BELOW: Sir Richard Saltonstall, here 
painted ca. 1644, was one of twenty 
associates named in the royal charter. He 
| arrived in the colony in 1630 and with 
"his son founded Watertown, but 
returned to England the following year. 
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The witchcraft executions of 
1692 left a lasting legacy for 
Salem, a legacy for which we also 
harbor an uncomfortable ambiva- 
lence. The topic is an important 
object of tourist interest and of the 
local economy. At the same time, 
we are constantly reminded of a 
terrible human tragedy attendant 
with the snuffing out of innocent 
life. It is perhaps more difficult, 
but we need also to remember 
that the judges, juries, and 
accusers of that time were also 
victims, imprisoned by ignorance 
and misled by what seemed to be 
real to them. 
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furs, used in the manufacture of felt hats in Europe, become 
the staple of trade. In exchange for pelts, natives received 
copper, clothing, and what became the currency of the 
trade, wampum. 

In 1626, the remaining members of a fishing station 
at Cape Ann, led by Roger Conant, relocated to a sandy 
peninsula to the west. The new community took its 
name—Nahumkeke, or eel-fishing place—from a small 
nearby river now known as the Bass River. 

The settlement, which eventually became known as 
Salem, was subsumed by the Massachusetts Bay Company, 
formed by royal charter in 1628. In 1630, John Winthrop 
arrived to assume the governorship. A prominent attorney, 
Winthrop framed what would be the colony’s attitude 
toward the native inhabitants of Massachusetts by saying: 

’That which lies comon & hath never beene replen- 

ished or subdued, is free to any that possesse & 

improve it...As for the Natives in New England, they 
inclose noe land, neither have any setled habyta- 
tion, nor any tame Cattle to improve the Land by, & 
soe have noe other but a Naturall Right to those 

Countries. Soe as if we leave them sufficient for 

their use wee may lawfully take the rest, there being 

more than enough for them & us.” 
Between 1630 and 1643, during what has become known 
as the Great Migration, it is estimated that 20,000 English 
arrived in New England to claim what they saw as their 
rightful share. Towns sprang up almost overnight. By mid- 
century, these included, in addition to Salem, Boston, 
which became the new seat of the colony, lpswich, Lynn, 
Medford, Cambridge, Watertown, Dedham, Weymouth, 
and Hingham. 

Against this backdrop, Native American and 
European relations moved toward a kind of lopsided nor- 
malization. Native Americans found themselves increasing- 
ly under colonial jurisdiction, which regulated their behav- 
ior as well as their movements. Missionaries such as John 


HIGHLIGHTS: Salem’s Tercentennial Events 


MARCH 5 

Lecture: “Is There a Connection 
between Midwifery and Witchcraft?” 
Dr. Laurel Ulrich, University of New 
Hampshire. Essex Institute 

MARCH 11 


APRIL 30 

Lecture: “After Columbus.” Dr. Her- 
man J. Viola, Smithsonian Institution, 
Peabody Museum of Salem 

MAY 14 

Lecture: “Changes in the Land: Indi- 


Human Rights Symposium and Panel 
Discussion: “Facing History and Our- 
selves.” Keynote speaker: Dr. Joan 
Wallace-Benjamin, Urban League of 
Massachusetts. Salem State College 
MARCH 26-APRIL 11 

Play: Salem’s Daughters. Salem State 


College. Call for dates and other sites. 


APRIL 16-JANUARY 15, 1993 
Exhibit: “We Claim These Shores: 
Native Americans and the European 
Settlement of Massachusetts Bay.” 
Peabody Museum of Salem 


ans, Colonists, and the Ecology of New 
England.” Dr. William Cronon, Yale 
University. Peabody Museum of Salem 
JUNE 11 

Lecture: “Reclaiming History: A Pas- 
samaquaddy Point of View.” Wayne 
Newell. Peabody Museum of Salem 
JUNE 10—NOVEMBER 29 

Exhibit: “Days of Judgement: The 
Salem Witch Trials of 1692.” Essex 
Institute 

JUNE 10 

Dedication of Tercentenary 





Eliot, who had succeeded in the task of translating the 
Bible into Algonkian, endeavored to establish Native 
American Christian communities, or praying towns, a form 


of early reservation. 


Just as the initial outbreak of disease determined the 
course of the European settlement, so did the outbreak of 
war alter forever whatever kind of coexistence might have 
later developed between Native Americans and Europeans. 
Predictably, the war erupted over land and the tensions 
resulting from European encroachment on frontier areas. 
Between 1675 and 1676, Native Americans led by the 
Wampanoag sachem Metacomet, or Philip, fought 
colonists throughout New England. Measured in terms of 
the percentage of life lost, the war was the bloodiest in 
American history. In August 1676, Philip was defeated by 
the English and Native American mercenaries, including 
some of Eliot’s Christian converts. 

The resulting backlash by the colonial government 
against the surviving native peoples was severe. Native 
Americans, even Eliot’s loyal Christians, were rounded up 
and confined to a prison camp in Boston harbor and some 
of them were deported as slaves to the Caribbean and else- 
where. Among those exiled was George, sagamore of the 
north shore. Years later, George somehow managed to 
return to Massachusetts, where he died in 1684. In 1686, 
the town fathers of Salem extracted a deed from the living 
relatives of George in which, on payment of 20 pounds, 
they renounced any future claim to the land. 


Dr. Jeffrey P. Brain and John R. Grimes are cocurators of the new exhibit 
“We Claim These Shores.” Brain has been an honorary curator of 
American Indian cultures at the Peabody Museum and was recently 
appointed senior reseach associate in the museum’s Archaeology 
Department. He is an internationally known scholar on early European 
exploration and contact with North America. Grimes has been associated 
with the museum continously since 1977 and was appointed curator of 
the Archaeology Department in 1990. 


Permanent Memorial. Charter Street 
Park, Salem 

JUNE 18-20 

Conference: “Perspectives on Witch- 
craft: Rethinking the Seventeenth- 
Century Experience.” Salem State 
College, Essex Institute, House of 
Seven Gables, Peabody Museum of 
Salem 

AUGUST 22 

Concert: Harry Ellis Dickson conducts 
a commemorative orchestra in a spe- 
cial tribute to victims of the witch 
hysteria. Salem Common 

SEPTEMBER 21 

Children’s Activity: “Historic Strides— 
The Kids’ Collage.” Sidewalk Sam and 
children create sidewalk tiles honoring 
tolerance and human rights. Salem 


SEPTEMBER 26-27 

Land Rights Symposium: “These 
Quilted Lands: Patches, Threads, and 
Seams in the Nexus of Land and 
Culture in the Northeast, 1600-1992.” 
Peabody Museum _ of Salem 
NOVEMBER 12 

Lecture: “Witch Hunts Today and 
Yesterday.” Dr. John Demos, Yale 
University. Essex Institute 


For more information about any of 
these programs, please contact the 
host institution listed. 
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In Search Of 


_ Yankee 
India: 


NOTES FROM A 
SABBATICAL 
By Susan S. Bean 











Benjamin Carpenter now hangs in the museum’s East India 
Marine Hall. The portrait was bequeathed to the Salem 
Marine Society by his widow. Microfilmed documents at Cambridge 


Probate Court contain an appraisal of her property: the portrait was 
valued at $25, a painting by Copley at $300, and the family cow at $25. 


9 = € Ol U-MieS 


| spring a sabbatical leave from other curatorial duties 
provided me with a long hoped-for opportunity to begin 
assembling materials for a book on an area of great rich- 

ness in the Peabody Museum collections: trade with India 
during the Age of Sail and its wider cultural impact here 

and in India. From the late 1700s and into the 1800s, mer- 
chant-sea captains of New England were pioneers of rela- 
tions between the new United States and the ancient civi- 
lizations of the East. Their experiences are preserved at the 
museum in the “natural and artificial curiosities” they 
brought home and in samples of commodities, journals of 
voyages, letters, and ships’ papers. These objects and docu- 
ments speak of an important episode in American and 

Indian history —the first encounters between people with 
vastly different ways of life that challenged ideas about 
decorum, art, and morality, that influenced attitudes 

towards imperial expansion (especially by the British) and 
the rights of Americans in the world, and that, in general, 
broadened American experience as the nation moved into 
the nineteenth century to become a major power. 

The sabbatical allowed me to concentrate on com- 
plementary resources at other institutions and to continue 
the processes of transcribing important accounts of India, 
locating related prints and paintings, studying objects in the 
Peabody’s collection, and tracing connections among all 
these resources. By uniting these disparate sources, individ- 
ually interesting objects and documents are linked and the 
impacts of the India trade come into focus. 

Among the most important pieces of this puzzle are 
journals kept by New England merchant-mariners on voy- 
ages to India. In order to connect their individual voices 
into a Yankee chorus, other sources were sought out that 
would place these men in the social, political, and 
religious life of New England between 1790 and 1860. For 
example, Benjamin Carpenter left two journals of India 
voyages, one of which is a virtual 1790 trader’s guide to 
the Indian Ocean, enumerating ports, commodities, and 
prices and including sailing instructions. But the journal’s 
most intriguing section, which also raises questions about 
Carpenter’s political philosophy, is his proposal for an 
American factory (trading station) in India. The idea comes 
to him as he watches the French Revolution in action at 
Chandernagore, north of Calcutta: 

“| found everything in the greatest confusion. The 

Patriotic Party had gained victory over the Aristo- 

crats and taken possession of the Company’s [the 

French East India Company] treasure, warlike stores 

etc. which caused a total stagnation to every kind of 

business. The situation of this delightful spot and its 
vicinity to the different manufactures suggested the 
idea to me that it would be a most excellent place 
to establish an American factory.” 
But the establishment of an American factory would have 
required actions by the federal government on behalf of 
merchants in the East Indies trade, actions that were just 
not a political possibility. 
While Carpenter does not indicate his support for 
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either side at Chandernagore, evidence from other sources, 
including allusions to Tory sympathies at the start of the 
American Revolution (from an 1823 obituary in the Boston 
Patriot) indicate that he was not averse to monarchy and 
favored governments with a strong ruling class. Similarly, 
the elegant Venetian glass chandeliers that still adorn East 
India Marine Hall were donated by Carpenter and speak of 
his devotion not only to the association of American mer- 
chants in the Asia trade, but to his estimation of their 
importance in American society. Carpenter’s portrait, 
which also hangs in East India Marine Hall, presents the 
very image of a master of world trade, corroborating this 
view: He stands wearing buff-colored breeches and waist- 
coat (probably Chinese nankeen) and a fine red coat (prob- 
ably English broadcloth); his right hand rests comfortably 
on a globe of the world. All these and other sources char- 
acterize Carpenter as a man dedicated to mercantile enter- 
prise and to its central role in national life, views that were 
shared by the great majority of New Englanders in the Asia 
trade, most of whom were staunch supporters of the 
Federalist Party. 

In another example, the journals of Dudley L. Pick- 
man’s India voyages complement Carpenter's, but bring 
out other facets of the experience. Pickman sailed as super- 
cargo on two voyages to India. The journals of these voy- 
ages are in the museum’s archive bound in a volume with 
three other journals kept between 1799 and 1805. In these 
Pickman recorded not only the state of trade in India and 
other places he visited, but extensive observations of the 
cities and their inhabitants (including a long description of 
the recently opened Louvre when he was in Paris). His 
descriptions of Indian customs help us in the late twentieth 
century appreciate how disconcerting the experience of 
totally alien ways could be. For example, Indian music and 
dance, which have since become well known and widely 
esteemed in the West, were described by Pickman: 

“No celebrations take place without music and 

dancing. ... The music is without harmony. The 

dancing, if such may be called, performed by girls 
whose business it is, consists of strange contortions 
of the face and body, accompanied by the clanking 
of large rings round their ankles, and loud shrieking. 

Their movements are very awkward and clumsy. . . . 

Yet all these being to the taste of those, for whose 

amusement they are exhibited, are very highly 

enjoyed by them.” 

Other information about Pickman, gathered from 
extensive family papers and a published family history, 
make it clear that, far from being an ignorant chauvinist, 
Pickman was a well-educated man, dedicated to observing 
and comprehending his world. He was the son of a promi- 
nent Salem family of teachers, ministers, and businessmen. 
Pickman received his higher education at sea instead of at 
Harvard College only because of his father’s straitened 
circumstances. His five voyages as supercargo brought him 
capital that he eventually built into a fortune. Pickman’s 
broad concerns as a journal writer are very much in keep- 
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ing with family tradition. He was as well equipped as any 
person of his time and class to observe and report on India, 
so his uncomprehending comments on Indian music and 
dance emphasize the sometimes insuperable gap between 
what he and his fellow Yankee traders saw and their abili- 
ties to comprehend. The cultural chasm between India and 
America at the end of the eighteenth century was enormous. 
In a similar fashion, journals of other merchant- 
mariners, letters, and business papers, as well as portraits 
and objects brought from India are also pieces of a puzzle 
that when put together transcend individual experiences 
to create a picture of Yankee encounters with India, com- 
mercial and cultural, in the Age of Sail. 


susan Bean is chief curator of the Peabody Museum of Salem and curator 
of the Ree Department. She has a doctorate in anthropology and 
special interests in textiles, artisanry, and Indian civilization. 
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THE-RESTORATION OF BESSIE 


By N. Lyles Forbes 


Bessie, a 23-foot cruising sailboat, oc- 
cupies center stage in the museum’s 
newest permanent exhibit “Sailing for 
Pleasure: A History of New England 
Yachting,” which opened on the second 
floor of the Dodge Wing last November. 
This is the story of how she reached this 
permanent berth and particularly of the 
extraordinary efforts of a corps of volun- 
teers who readied her for the exhibition, 
including the Crocker Boat Yard in 
Manchester. 

As planning proceeded in early 
1991, the exhibit committee decided 
that the noncompetitive side of yachting 
might be best portrayed to museum vis- 
itors through the medium of a full-sized 
cruiser. A search was launched for a 
suitable boat. It had to be from the 
drawing board of a local designer, to 
embody the atmosphere of a traditional 
New England cruising vessel, and to be 
small enough to be exhibited within the 
museum walls. In the spring, exhibit 
curators found a 23-foot Stonehorse Jr., 
designed in 1932 by Sam Crocker of 
Manchester, listed for sale in Wooden- 
Boat magazine. She was purchased for 
the exhibit with funds donated by Mr. 
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and Mrs. Timothy Ingraham, hauled out 
of the water, and delivered by truck 
from Long Island to the Crocker Boat 
Yard in Manchester, Massachusetts, in 
early summer. 

Although the small cruiser was 
in sound structural condition, much 
work was needed to prepare her for the 
exhibit. Aside from some “fix-up” 
repairs and a new paint job, the biggest 
single problem was the interior. Below- 
decks, only a single pipe berth and 
switch panel existed. To give museum- 
goers a glimpse of cruising life, it was 
decided to construct a new interior 
based on Crocker’s original plan. Cura- 
tors Lyles Forbes and Bill Barton, work- 
ing closely with Sam and Sturgis Crocker, 
designed a modest interior arrangement 
that would not detract from the historic 
fabric of the vessel. Meanwhile, she 
remained exposed to the heat of sum- 
mer to dry out her timbers, and her lead 
keel was removed and replaced with a 
wooden plug to make her lighter and 
considerably easier to bring into the 
museum. 

The Crocker Boat Yard began 
work on the Stonehorse in late July. In 





addition to outfitting the interior with a 
settee, two berths, and counter-top 
space, a new cabin sole was built, a 
viewing window cut into her port side, 
the cockpit coaming replaced, and some 
other finishwork done. By mid- 
September, work at Crocker’s was com- 
plete, and the small cruiser was ready to 
be installed in the museum. 

Prior to the boat’s arrival, the 
trailboards from the U.S.S. Constitution 
and a six-pane section of glass railing 
from the second floor were removed 
from the museum lobby. A rigging com- 
pany was contracted to transport the 
boat up to the exhibit space. Finally, at 
8 a.m. on September 26, after several 
days of logistical planning and prepara- 
tion, the Stonehorse Jr. arrived at the 
museum by flatbed truck. Both sets of 
doors facing Liberty Street were 
removed, and the boat was moved by 
forklift from the truck to the lobby, 
where two forklifts raised her above the 
level of the second floor and gently 
lowered her onto a rolling platform. By 
4 p.m. she was in place. 

Plans were made to mount the 
boat at a 20-degree angle, secured to 
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the floor in three places. John Harrison 
offered to work out the safest and most 
efficient way to anchor the boat. By the 
first of October, a corp of maritime vol- 
unteers under the direction of Tom 
Sleeper began sanding and preparing 
the boat. Steve Willard, a professional 
marine painter, offered his expertise and 
arranged for the donation of all the paint 
and materials from Marblehead Trading 
Co. All of the deck hardware was 
removed for cleaning and polishing, 
and then the dirty job of sanding, prim- 
ing, and painting the bottom began. The 
waterline was rescribed with a backsaw 
and battens. Work on the boottop was 
followed with several glossy coats of 
paint. Work progressed from the boot- 
top up the hull, with the application of 
several coats of glossy paint, to the 
cabin top and deck, which were also 
sanded and painted. All of her bright- 
work was lightly sanded and _ re- 
varnished. 

While the Stonehorse’s exterior 
was progressing, several volunteers 
primed and painted the interior, and 
another group stripped the mast for cut- 
ting and figured the arrangement of the 
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standing rigging. When the anchor 
mounts were ready to be secured, the 
boat was heeled with jackstands to the 
proper angle, and bolted in place. 
Volunteers then cut the mast off just 
below the ceiling and began the ardu- 
ous process of setting the standing rig- 
ging from the boat to the ceiling. With 
the rigging set, a number of finishing 
touches were added. Seat and berth 
cushions, blankets, charts, and a Chel- 
sea clock were installed in the cabin. 
The jib-boom and main boom were 
rigged, and the sails furled on the 
booms, as was the custom. The forward 
jib was furled on the fore deck and 
secured with twine. The bowsprit and 
boomkin, which had been removed 
before the boat came into the museum, 
were remounted. Signal flags were set 
fore and aft to dress ship, and the thim- 
bles were wrapped at the turnbuckles 
with tarred marlin, readying the boat for 
exhibit. 

Remarkably, over 350 volunteer 
hours, plus countless hours graciously 
donated by the Crocker Boat Yard, 
were amassed in restoring the Stone- 
horse Jr. for the yachting exhibit. The 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: The Stonehorse Jr. displayed 
in the new “Sailing for Pleasure” exhibit 
was brought into the museum lobby and 
raised to the second floor by forklift. 
Once she was settled in her new berth, 
maritime department volunteers led by 
Tom Sleeper repainted and rerigged her. 
At the exhibit opening November 7, Mrs. 
Timothy Ingraham christened her Bessie. 


final touch occurred at the November 7 
opening, when Mrs. Timothy Ingraham 
broke a bottle of champagne on the 
bow, christening her Bessie to honor a 
family friend, Burnham Porter, owner of 
another Crocker design, Roarin’ Bessie. 


N. Lyles Forbes is curatorial assistant in the 
museum’s Maritime History Department and was 
a cocurator of the yachting exhibit, “Sailing for 
Pleasure.” 
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MUSEUM ACQUIRES 
RARE VIEW 
OF MANILA 


The Peabody Museum of Salem recently 
purchased, with funds provided in part 
by an anonymous donor, a rare and 
important view of headquarters of 
Peele, Hubbell & Co., one of two Amer- 
ican firms that pioneered export trade with 
the Philippines in the early nineteenth 
century. This gouache was owned by the 
prominent Salem merchant Jonathan Wil- 
lard Peele (1804—71), cofounder and part- 
ner of the firm, and was executed by an 
unidentified artist probably during Peele’s 
stay at Manila from 1832 to 1843. A 
companion painting is still owned by 
Peele’s collateral descendants. 

Peele, Hubbell & Co. occupied a 
large corner plot along the banks of the 
Pasig River in the Binondo section of 


Manila opposite the walled city. The 
museums painting shows a large build- 
ing with traditional red-tiled roof and 
attached walled garden fronting on a 
street that slopes down to the river; the 
companion view shows the building’s 
river frontage. In both paintings archi- 
tectural features described by nine- 
teenth-century visitors to Manila can be 
recognized. For instance, the massive, 
whitewashed masonry walls and barred 
windows on the ground floor were 
designed not only to protect the ware- 
house, storerooms, courtyard, stables, 
and coach house within, but also to 
withstand earthquakes. The wooden 
upper story, pierced with louvered win- 
dows to provide airy office space and 
living quarters, was a lighter post-and- 
beam construction, which provided 
flexibility in a quake. In the foreground, 
workers are sawing huge timbers. To the 
left, the black hull and upper spars of a 
square-rigged vessel are partially visible, 
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beyond which rises the dome of Manila 
Cathedral. 

Unlike paintings relating to the 
U.S.-China trade, views relating to 
America’s early trade with the Philip- 
pines are extremely rare. Such views are 
especially welcomed by the Peabody 
Museum because many of the mer- 
chants and sea captains involved in the 
early Philippine trade, beginning with 
Nathaniel Bowditch who visited Manila 
in 1797 as supercargo aboard the Derby 
ship Astrea, were from Salem. The 
Peele, Hubbell & Co. view is a particu- 
larly appropriate addition to the collec- 
tion as most of the partners and clerks 
who handled the firm’s exports of abaca 
(Manila hemp), sugar, indigo, grass 
cloth, hides, tortoise shell, and mother- 
of-pearl from 1832 until the firm’s 
demise in 1889 were from Salem. Peele, 
whose forebears had made a fortune in 
the Sumatra pepper trade, became one 
of Salem’s civic leaders. t 
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MEMBERSHIP ACTIVITIES SERVE DIVERSE AUDIENCES 


The museum extends particular thanks 
to departing Members’ Council board 
members Ducky Connolly, Bonita 
Black, Mary Tully, Fran Clifford, and 
Carol Sanidas. We appreciate all your 
efforts on behalf of the Council. We 
would also like to welcome our new 
Members’ Council board members, 
Merrily Glosband, Judy Eidelman, and 
Oliver Black. We look forward to work- 
ing with you. 


it 


With the addition of five new members 
since August, the corporate membership 
roll continues to grow. We are very 
excited about the positive response to 
corporate membership in the museum 
and look forward to another year of 
continued growth. This growth would 
not have been possible without the 
active support of the Corporate Develop- 
ment Committee. We would like to 
thank all its members and especially to 
express our deepest gratitude to depart- 
ing committee members Tom Bleasdale, 
Hank Grebe, Phil McLaughlin, and Ken 
Newbegin for their efforts in behalf of 
the corporate membership program. 

In November, the museum held 
a special tour and reception for corpo- 
rate prospects. June Zieff deserves spe- 
cial thanks for graciously preparing and 
providing the food for that event. In 
December, the museum hosted the 
North Shore Chamber of Commerce 
Corporate Connection, which attracted 
over 100 business people from all 
around the North Shore. 

Corporate members are remind- 
ed that they, like all members, are enti- 
tled to a 10 percent discount in the 
museum shop. The shop offers a wide 
variety of items for corporate recogni- 
tion gifts or outstanding employees. If 
you would like additional information 
on the museums corporate membership 
program, please call 508-745-1876. 


+ 


The Nineteenth Annual Antiques Show 
held at the museum over the weekend 
of November 30 and December 1 was a 
enormous success, with more than 
1,000 people attending. The transforma- 
tion of the museum’s galleries into shop 
spaces, Friday evening’s preview party, 
and the show itself were all supurb. The 
event could not have gone forward 
without the highly capable organiza- 
tional skills of Gloria Sax and Carol 
Sanidas and their committee chairs, Jill 
Goodman, Joan Parker, Carolyn Stan- 
ton, Oliver Black, George Lyons, Bob 
Emmons, John Sanidas, and Jessie Moore. 
To all the committee chairs and their 
wonderful workers, we thank you for all 
your time and effort! 

We also wish to extend special 
thanks to show manager Christine 
Vining, who brought four new dealers 
to the museum this year, and to Preview 
Party sponsor Ira Olds-Toyota-Lexus 
and to Grange Gourmet of Gloucester 
for their contributions. We are also very 
grateful to the show benefactors and 
sponsors. 


ay) 


On December 8 children and their 
favorite grown-ups from all over the 
North Shore helped the museum cele- 
brate the holiday season at our annual 
museum family party, this year called 
Winterfest! The museum was filled with 
delighted cries as children followed 
clues to a scavenger hunt highlighting 
winter artifacts from the collections and 
made ornaments in the education room. 
Karen and Andy Woolf entertained 
adult and child alike with captivating 
winter stories and songs. And of course, 
a winter party is never complete without 
a secret chat and picture with Santa 
Claus. We would like to express our 
special thanks to Tudi MacKenna and 
Anne Bryant for recruiting all the volun- 
teers who graciously gave up a Sunday 
afternoon to help us out and to Schyll- 
ing Associates for contributing the scav- 
enger hunt prizes. 
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On January 14 museum members gath- 
ered for a peek behind the scenes of the 
Maritime History, Archeology, and Asian 
Export Art departments. The members- 
only event was well attended. Maritime 
Curator Paul Winfisky, Asian Export Art 
Curator Bill Sargent, and Archeology Cura- 
tor John Grimes brought out some of the 
hidden treasures of their respective de- 
partments for guests to examine. Watch 
for the next Behind-the-Scenes tour on 
June 9! 


it 


Also in January at the museum, veteran 
sport diver and underwater photographer 
Norm Despres of Gloucester presented 
his illustrated slide show, “Beneath the 
Waters of New England,” and around- 
the-world sailor Dom Degnon began 
teaching an eight-week celestial naviga- 
tion course. If you missed any of the edu- 
cational and entertaining programs 
offered this winter, be sure to check the 
upcoming Calendars for future events. 
We would love to see you here! 


The Peabody Museum of Salem 
welcomes the following new members: 


*Corporate Member 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Amesbury 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Mertinooke 
Mr. Peter C. Patuto 

Mr. Harley W. Waite, Jr. 
Andover 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Arakelian 
Miss Alice K. Murray 
Annisquam 

Mr. and Mrs. Hollis French II 
Bedford 

Mr. Richard LaPierre 

Ms. Marion Whouley 
Beverly 

Mr. James W. Owens 

Ms. Norma Pizzo 

Mr. Kenneth C. Smalley 
Boston 

WGBH Education Foundation 
Boxborough 

Mrs. Gisela Loffeld-Hankel 
Brookline 

Ms. Joan H. Back 
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Cambridge 
Ms. Lili Allen 
Mr. Richard Alan Heinick 
Mrs. John Mitchell 
Chestnut Hill 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Fishman 
Danvers 
Mr. R. H. Dorion 
Fishery Products International USA* 
Mr. James J. Fuerholzer 
Morton International* 
Mr. and Mrs. Cushman L. Sears 
Ms. Eleanor Soucy 
Dover 
Mrs. Martha Lawrence 
Essex 
Mr. Addison W. Closson 
Gloucester 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin E. Cohen 
Ms. Ellen Solomon and 

Mr. William Greenbaum 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Michael Wall 
Hathorne 
Mrs. Mildred A. Hoppich 
Holliston 
Mrs. Marion A. Valpey 
Hubbardston 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Perron 
Ipswich 
Mrs. Margaret A. de Lisle 
Lexington 
Androvais Family 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Ochlis 
Lynn 
Mr. Douglas Cowie 
Mr. Robert Goddard 
Mr. E. Mark Primeau 
Lynnfield 
Eastern Technologies, Ltd.* 
Manchester 
Mr. Angus C. Littlejohn, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Mitchell 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Sonn 
Mrs. Ailsa K. Steinert 
Mr. and Mrs. David Umstead 
Marblehead 

Dr. and Mrs. Mauri Cohen 
Mr. and Mrs. Dieter Empacher 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence A. Frej 
Mr. Robert G. Graves 


Ms. Ruth Hanks 
Mr. Floyd A. Hinman 
Mr. Dan Meyers 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Pruyn 
Ms. Penny VanDell 
Dr. and Mrs. David S. Walton 
Middleton 
Ms. Rose A. Osborn 
Needham 
Ms. Marleen von Goeler 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon F. Kaufman 
Newburyport 
Ms. Natalea G. Brown 
Newton Center 
Dr. and Mrs. Carl C. Spector 
Peabody 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis J. Bates 
Ms. Gilberta M. Funchion 
Rowley 
A Standing Ovation* 
Salem 
Mr. Edgar H. Allard 
Ms. Anne Brown 
Mr. Chris Burke and 
Ms. Denise Regan 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Cass 
Mr. Patrick W. Doyle 
Mr. and Mrs. Carol A. Finocchio 
Mr. Brian Geoghegan and 
Ms. Elizabeth Eddy 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Hawlena 
Mr. Sumner Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. George Sanderson 
Ms. Katharine L. Victor 
Saugus 
Ms. Paula Swirka 
So. Hamilton 
Ms. Britta Karlberg 
Swampscott 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Babcock 
Mrs. Rosemary Bond-Walker 
Ms. Barbara Carter 
Mr. Kevin S. Colcord 
Mrs. Kenneth T. Johnson 
Mrs. Peter J. Kalabokis 
Ms. Stephanie Marco 
Mr. Vincent P. O’Brien 
Ms. Diane Ouellette 
Mr. Peter F. Pitman and 
Dr. Martha Pitman 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren Shore 


Topstield 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerard X. Stevens 
Waban 

Mr. Arthur Bookstein 

Weston 

Ms. Jean-Lamont B. Fiske 
CALIFORNIA 

Pasadena 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Banning 
Fullerton 

Mr. Toshi Takei 

Santa Barbara 

Mr. David Dvorak 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert R. Rigg 
San Francisco 

Ms. V. C. Gee 
CONNECTICUT 

Hamden 

Mrs. Charles F. Montgomery 
New Haven 

Mr. and Mrs. George Foote 
DELAWARE 

Greenville 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson T. Shields III 
Winterthur 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Graves, Jr. 


FLORIDA 

Delray Beach 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Gordon Morrill 
HAWAII 

Honolulu 

Mr. Glenn T. Yamashita 
ILLINOIS 

Warrenville 

Mr. Roger E. Lee 

MAINE 

Kennebunk 

Mrs. Jill Knoth 
Kennebunkport 

Mrs. Eleanore P. Dow 
Rockport 

Mr. and Mrs. George Underwood 
MARYLAND 

Flintstone 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Teter 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis 

Mrs. Mary Ravenel Black 
Mrs. Mary C. Jones 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Laconia 

Mrs. Betsy B. Buchmiller 
Newfields 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Wilson 
NEW JERSEY 

Princeton 

Mr. Arthur W. Todd, Jr. 

NEW YORK 

Dobb’s Ferry 

Mr. and Mrs. Barrett Kreisberg 
Katonah 

Mr. William Kelly Simpson 
Millbrook 

Mr. and Mrs. David Stack 
Nesconset 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Rodzenko 
New York City 

Mr. Allan Chait 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Coates 
Mr. and Mrs. John Farr 

Mr. and Mrs. Wendell D. Garrett 
Mr. and Mrs. David Granger 
Mrs. Marion C. Howe 

Mr. Robert C. Kennedy 

Mr. A. L. Loomis III 

Mr. Ronald T. Lyman III 
Captain Brian A. McAllister 
Mr. Henry S. Middendorf, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley D. Scott 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul R. Vandekar 
Miss Mary Zappas 

OHIO 

Columbus 

Mr. George H. Dickerson 
VIRGINIA 

Alexandria 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry H. Schnabel, Jr. 
CANADA 

Williamsburg, Ontario 

Mr. and Mrs. Brent Boyd 
JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 
Kingston 

Mr. Hugh Dunphy 
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QUESTION 
If a museum has 
300,000 artifacts 
PER kas BRI! 
are on display, 
where are the 
remaining 285,000 
9 


Oy ) WER 
Expertly catalogued, 
stored and cared for | 

by staff and an Pear NG a 


volunteers in one of our — 


“many storage areas. 


ve: ieee of the | 
Peabody pat of Salem : 
you are invited to the 
A vheems) Be a | 
Behind-the-Scenes 
evening, where curators 
and staff reveal our hidden | 
treasures. | 
To continue enjoying the ~ | 
roti) of membership 
remember to renew when 
your notice arrives. 
Membership makes a 


wonderful gift, too. 


PEABODY 
MUSEUM 
fe) i SALEM 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL THE 
MEMBERSHIP OFFICE 
508-745-1876 
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NEW THIS SPRING— 


We Claim These Shores: Native Americans and the European Settlement 
of Massachusetts Bay. In this special Salem tercentennial and Columbus 
quincentennial project, examine the complex trade and cultural relations 
between the Native Americans of Massachusetts Bay and European 
explorers and settlers arriving between 1492 and 1692. 

April 16, 1992 — January 15, 1993. 

Pacific Voyages of Exploration: Prints from the Age of Enlightenment 
and Discovery. Early contacts between Pacific islanders and Western 
seafarers are depicted in this exhibit of 18th- and 19th-century prints. 
May 28, 1992 — October 15, 1992. 


CONTINUING EXHIBITS— 


The Asian Export Art Wing. Twelve galleries and 1,000 objects comprise 
the nation’s largest collection of fine and decorative arts made in Asia for 
Western use between the fifteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Chinese Traditional Costumes and Accessories. Glimpse the rich splendor 
of imperial China in displays of period costumes and personal accessories. 
Japanese Traditional Arts. Explore Japan before the age of industrialization 
through representative objects from everyday life. 

Keeping Traditions Alive: The Arts of Southeast Asia. See traditional crafts 
that play a vital role in the contemporary lives of Southeast Asians. Guest 
curator: Refugee Arts Group. Through June 30, 1992. 

Maritime New England. Survey the region’s 400-year relationship with the 
sea in this exhibition comprised of Deepwater Trade, Fishing, Whaling, and 
Coastal sections. 

Men’s Lives. A collection of photographs captures the rugged lives of 
commercial fishermen and the final days of a 300-year-old way of life on 
Long Island’s South Fork. Through April 16, 1992. 

Natural History of Essex County. Marvel at the diversity of wildlife and 
habitats that make our coastal region such an ecologically rich 
environment. 

Pacific Cultures. Explore the romantic South Pacific through traditional 
artifacts and objects from its many island cultures. 

Port of Salem: Merchants, Captains, and Ships. A wealth of paintings and 
ship models tell the story of the port’s golden age. 

Sailing for Pleasure. Experience the history and excitement of New England 
yachting from its flamboyant nineteenth-century origins to extraordinary 
twentieth-century cruising explorations and contemporary design and 
racing challenges. 

Steamship Travel. Explore the rise and fall of the glorious steamship era 
from the late nineteenth century to the early twentieth century. 


DIRECTIONS 

The Peabody Museum of Salem is located at the corner of Essex and Liberty 
streets in center Salem, just off Routes 1A, 107, and 114. The museum is 
adjacent to two municipal parking lots and is a short walk from the MBTA 
Commuter Rail station (Rockport/Ipswich Line). 


ADMISSION 

Adults, $5; senior citizens and students with IDs, $4; 

children 6-18, $2.50; children under 6, Salem school children, and 
members, free. Special family rate, $10. Group rates available. 


EXHIBITS, MEMBERSHIP, 
AND PROGRAMS INFORMATION 
508-745-1876 


MUSEUM HOURS 
Monday through Saturday, 10 am to 5 pm 
Sunday, 12 noon to 5 pm 


